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PREFACE. 




?1F the poems contained in this volume none 
have hitherto been published, with the ex- 
ception of six of the shorter ones. The title 
poem or essay, " Quiet War Scenes," is de- 
scriptive of scenes enacted in the writer's presence in the 
Autumn of 1870, and was principally written in that 
year, in the hope that it might, in however trifling a 
degree, aid in showing the terrible miseries of the quiet 
side of war. The last scene was suggested by the power- 
ful picture of Le Mobilise, by Perrault, and an incident 
described in " Le Figaro." The short translations from 
the "Nachlasse" of Mirza Schaffy will perhaps introduce 
this sententious writer to English readers : although so 
well known in Germany, he appears to be but little read 
in England. An attempt has been made to retain, as far 
as possible, the rhythm of the lines as in the original, but 
it is feared they fall far short in their expressive force. 
The two addresses which close the volume are added in 
the hope that they may aid those two noblest of causes, 
" The Lifeboat " and " Children's Hospitals." The Life- 
boat address was written for the Bristol Histrionic Club, 
and has been used in aid of the Lifeboat cause in the 
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theatres of Bristol and Bath. The Children's Hospital 
address was first delivered in the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, 
and has since been used in Birmingham and Bristol in 
aid of the hospitals of those towns. Should anyone wish 
to use them now that they are republished, the purpose 
of reprinting them will be gained. That the first edition 
of such slight work should be illustrated in so delicate 
9, fashion is a favour of fortune for which the writer can- 
not be too grateful. 

Clifton, 

March, 1879. 
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QUIET WAR SCENES. 




fTS summer's night in beauteous sunny France, 
The landscape richen'd by a warm, soft glow 
Of setting sun, now sinking in the west 
All nature, worn with heat of midday toil, 
Seems hush'd in quietude of sweet repose ; 
But ever and anon through the still calm, 
A sound of bleating sheep and lowing herd 
The silence 'fends, and tells of farmyard cares. 
There, midst the trees and darken'd by their shade, 
The farmhouse stands, surrounded by the ricks 
Of new-cut grain, now waiting to be thresh'd : 
Before the door a thick soft bed of chaff 
Tells of the busy flail, which through the day 
Has woke the echoes with its following thud. 
From out the door come slowly sauntering forth 
Two rustic forms ; they pass from out the gate, 
And gently wander down the high-hedged lane 
That forms the boundary to the farm's domain. 
All silently they pass ; she to his side 
In loving confidence doth cling, whilst he, 
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His strong arm round her, gazes in her eyes, 
And reads the trusting love she yields to him : 
Oh happy they in newly-wedded bliss. 
'Tis but five days, five happy, too-short days, 
Since first he call'd her his ; their dream of love 
Has scarcely pass'd its dawn, each trusting each, 
Not e'en a doubt thrusts in its baneful head 
To chill their warmth. The carking cares of life 
They know not of. A rich and fruitful farm 
Drives far all thought of poverty or want ; 
They live in ease, and loving, happy, live. 

Thus far I saw, then wander'd on my way 
Amidst the wooded hills of fair Bretagne. 
The land was peace ; bucolic cares alone 
Disturb'd the peasant's mind, but in the air 
Dire rumours were of pent and bursting hate 
Burning its bonds to break and taste revenge, 
And crush the foe who made their fathers yield. 
###### 

The blow was struck ; peace fled the land, and war 
Its hideous meshes spread o'er all around ; 
Town, village, hamlet, homestead, cottage, farm, 
All bow'd and mourn'd beneath its bloody hand. 
Yet still I wander'd, 'mid such scenes of woe, 
Such tearful partings — mothers reft from sons ; 
Husband and wife, in one long sad embrace 
Parting for aye. 

" Oh God ! it cannot be. 
Yet still Thou'lt spare him ; Thou, in Thy goodness, 
Wilt not slay us both. No hope, no pity, 
Then we each must die." 
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'Twas a wife who spake 
These burning words of woe. I pass'd the scene, 
Nor linger'd, till with wearied steps I trod 
The stones of that old Norman town where lies 
The tapestry that England's fall depicts. 
The town was full of young and lusty youth ; 
No shouts were heard, no sounds of merriment, 
No boisterous mirth of overflowing joy 
Awoke the echoes of the ancient town : 
" Ah ! no, for that the town was far too sad/' 
Each mournful lad who pass'd was gather'd there, 
Far from his home and friends, to fight a foe 
Whose fearful power had crush'd their bravest men, 
And devastation spread on all around. 
At nightfall, standing by an ancient gate, 
Were group'd a knot of these stout Mobile lads ; 
In silent mood they stood ; deep bitter thoughts, 
Forebodings sad, and sweet remembrances 
Of happy homes — now left, perchance, for aye — 
Pent up the torrent of their usual speech, 
And well'd within their souls in yearnings sad. 
But hark ! arising on the calm, still air, 
Advancing ever nearer, louder, clear, 
There comes the sound of trump and roll of drum : 
'Tis the retreat which echoes through the town. 
The notes strike full upon the listening ear, 
A martial air, melodious from afar, 
But all embittering to the sadden'd souls 
To whom it tells the end but of one day 
Of bitter days, where death may close the last ; 
And death in midst of life, of ruddy life, 
Ere yet the full fresh vigorous mean is won, 
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No sweet paternity midst loving forms, 
No downward, gentle course to honour'd age. 
Youth is but gain'd, yet war's stern iron hand 
Clutches the remnant of too happy years, 
And slays ere yet life's joys are e'en begun. 
And now the warlike band goes sweeping by, 
But as it pass'd there burst from out the soul 
Of one who lean'd against that ancient gate 
A deep and bitter sigh : " Oh, God !" he moan'd, 
" Thus ends another day, five weary days 
Have pass'd in fearful agony of woe 
Since war, accursed war, tore me from life — 
Five bitter days, which unto me have been 
As five long weary months. Oh when the end ? 
Oh when will peace, the holy calm of peace, 
Bless once again our madden'd, war-torn land ? 
And she, my wife, my bride — oh when again 
Shall I behold those deep, full, radiant eyes, 
Or clasp once more that darling form to mine ?" 
I look'd, and recognized that Breton lad 
I erst had seen clasping his joyous bride 
Amidst the wooded lanes of fair Bretagne. 
Oh fearful fall from height of human bliss 
To deepest agony of wretched woe. 
Sicken'd, I turn'd, and early left the town 
To journey forth again, far o'er the land 
Where none of pomp, but all the woe of war, 
The bitter solitude, the shatter'd hopes, 
Sadden'd the soul with low dejecting woe. 
Not far I wander'd ere I sat to rest 
Beneath a tree whose ample boughs o'erhung 
A tiny cot, that faced another cot 
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Of like degree. Here dwelt two aged dames, 
The one a widow, who an only son 
Depended on for life, for love, for hope ; 
But this cruel war had reft her of that hope. 
" He was a man, and all the men must go." 
Her neighbour too had lost her husband, son ; 
She was more bless'd, but now it proved more cursed ; 
For whilst I sat and chatted with the dames, 
The diligence came swiftly rumbling on, 
But was arrested by these two sad souls, 
Who long'd to hear the news of those they loved. 
The driver cared but little for their woe, 
And laugh'd a hearty laugh when ask'd the news : 
" Your husband, son ? Oh, both are gone to fight.'* 
Then turning, said, "Your son remains behind." 
His clerkly hand had saved his brave young life ; 
And oh ! the joy that lit that aged face. 
Her son was saved. Her old limbs danced, 
Her hands were wrung, she skipp'd across the road 
In all the full wild joy of woe destroy'd. 
No thought for her sad neighbour's bitter blow, 
Who, silent, turn'd, and with clench'd, twisted hands 
And head low bent, totter'd within her cot. 
****** 

Through such sad, direful scenes I wander'd on. 
Throughout the land was nought but misery 
And keen distrust of every stranger face, 
And bitter hatred of a foreign tongue. 
An accent strange aroused the keenest hate, 
E'en friends were tortured, slain, as seeming foes. 
****** 

The year was waning fast unto the time 
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When other lands of happy meetings thought, 
And quiet homely scenes of peaceful joy ; 
Yet still this fearful war dragg*d slowly on, 
And, wandering ever forth from place to place, 
My thoughts oft drifted to that Breton home, 
Now shrouded with the wreaths of winter's snow. 
Where now was that young widow'd, lonely wife ? 
Did she await, with anxious, prayerful heart, 
The safe return of him she loved so well ? 
Or had her soul, bow'd down with bitter grief, 
Sought peaceful quiet refuge whence it came ? 
But nearing now the centre of the war, 
And mingling with the wounded of the rear, 
I learnt the news of one whose life was saved, 
Though evermore a cripple must he live. 
A Breton lad was he, and knew them both, 
And late had heard the sad young widow'd wife 
Had left her Breton home to strive t' approach, 
E'en though it might be but a little way more near, 
The iron circle which shut in the life 
Whose living held her own sad soul to earth. 
****** 

At length, amidst the war, the fiery cross, 
Protecting free from harm, and urging all 
To help, where help could aid. 

****** 

• The battle's o'er : 
Far o'er the white snow waste the fight has pass'd, 
And winter's night comes swiftly on, to hide 
The blood-bedappled snow and darker heaps 
Of torn humanity, dying or dead. 
And passing o'er the scene are cowering shapes 
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That stoop above the dead, then swiftly glide 

Beyond the reach of sight ; accursed ghouls, 

That slay the dying and despoil the dead. 

Yet other forms are passing o'er the snow, 

And strive t* impart to senseless clay new life, 

Or seek to find a form they once had loved. 

But, on a little mound, a stranger heap 

Attracts the searching gaze. A woman's form 

Lies huddled in the snow, lies clasping fast 

Her white, soft hands clench'd hard around his neck, 

A Mobile lad, her face is turn'd to heaven, 

Rigid in death, but wearing such a look 

Of woeful joy, of wild, triumphant woe, 

And prayerful praise, and thankful gratitude. 

Oh ! she had wander'd far, but now at length 

He lay within her arms, and all was peace. 




THE STARS. 

" Ach ! ich dachte mir oft die grosse 
Tour durch die Sterne so reizend ! 
Es war die Lokation eines 
Schiilers von einer klasse zur andern 
— die klassen sind hier Welten." 

Jean Paul Richter. 




RIGHTLY, purely, sweetly beaming 
From the dark blue vault of night, 
To our earthly gaze but seeming 
Tiny sparks of nought but light. 



Yet though thus their light doth reach us, 
Pale, uncertain, quivering rays ; 

Oh ! the mighty truths they teach us 
As from earth we upward gaze. 



We of earth the childish mortals, 
Strive to pierce th* uncertain gloom ; 

Shall we ever pass those portals 
Ere we reach our final doom ? 

Mighty worlds in order moving 
Swiftly through infinite space, 

Never changing, ever proving 

One great God gives each its place. 
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Those bright worlds may be but stages, 

Resting-places for the soul, 
Wandering on through timeless ages 

To the final heavenly goal. 

This our earth with all its beauties 
Forms but part of one great scheme ; 

So our lives, our earthly duties, 
Are but of endless life a gleam. 





AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE IN AUGUST. 



ICII fruitful hills, soft undulating plains. 

Bright with the harvest of a joyous year ; 
The fields, bespeck'd with creaking, laden 



Betwixt the verdure of the trees appear. 

The hamlet, nestling in the valley low, 

From whence the rivulet comes glistening bright, 
Unrippled save when gentle breezes blow, 

Or some strange sound its denizens affright. 

How rich the glades, how varied are the heights ! 

No barren sterile tract bespeaks decay ; 
Here culture holds her sway, and here invites 

The traveller oft to linger on his way. 

For English landscapes are as gardens fair, 
And every spot betrays man's tending hand ; 

Each hill, each glade, hath varied beauties rare, 
For Nature, toil, and peace, have bless'd the land. 
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THE LUCKLESS MAIDEN. 




T. PETER sat at Heaven's gate, 

And guarded well the entrance there ; 
Yet troubled was he much of late, 
And wearied with a constant prayer. 



For forth from Hades rose a cry, 

A wild, bewailing, bitter tone, 
That e'en to Heaven's gate on high 

Arose th' unceasing piercing moan. 

" Oh, Paul ! Paul ! Paul ! " no other word . 

Pierced ever to St. Peter's ears ; 
The wild heartrending cry he heard 

E'en lulled the cruellest devils' sneers. 

And wearied with the maiden's cry 
He hasten'd down to Hades' gate, 

And ask'd somewhat reproachfully 

Why mourn'd she thus her righteous fate. 



" Ah ! not for me these bitter cries, 
The pangs I bear are justly borne ; 

Without my love he lingering dies — 
Yet lives still on my love to mourn. 
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" Could I but see and soothe his cares, 
My Paul, my darling Paul, on earth ; 

More bitter far the pain he bears, 
To calm his woe were ages worth." 

St. Peter heard the earnest prayer, 
And gently to the maiden said — 

" Of wild, rash vows, my child, beware : 
Ages of woe are hardly paid." 

" Ah ! no, I beg, beseech thee hear ; 

Oh grant me but on earth to go ; 
To see my Paul, I'd gladly bear 

A hundred years of pain and woe." 

St. Peter long denied her plea, 
But wearied, gave at last assent : 

" Go forth to earth thy Paul to see, 
But, ah ! thou wilt thy vow repent." 

Released, the maiden spirit flew, 
Over the well-loved trysting-place, 

Unto the spot where well she knew 
She e'en might see her darling's face. 

She saw her Paul ; — in joyous glee ; 

He revelFd in a jovial throng : 
Silently, unto the eternity, 

She fled swift from the cruel wrong. 

And to St. Peter sadly said, 
Her head in sorrow lowly bent, 

" I will return — no pain. I dread — 
In Hades' pangs my sins repent." 
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St. Peter to the maid replied : 

" As thou hast vow'd so trustingly, 

And for thy love thyself denied, 
The hundred years are given thee. 

" That moment thou didst ages live, 
And hardly hast thou paid thy debt ; 

Go, stricken soul, thy wrongs forgive, 
Midst heavenly joys thy pangs forget." 
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SUNSET IN THE BALTIC. 

from the Deck op the Ship "Gauthiod," 
August 21, 1878. 




jlHE unbounded sea lays shimmeringallaround 
Beneath the fast decreasing light of day. 
A broken mass of murky cloud lies low 
Above the sea; but, 'twixt the sea and cloud, 

Is one bright rift of smoky yellow light, 

A vivid band dividing cloud and sea. 

The dull dark mass receives the setting sun, 

And swiftly form huge rents of clearest light 

With misty spots of wavy vapour broken. 

A white and brilliant light illumes the upper clouds, 

Whilst far away on the horizon's bounds 

From spreading continent of cloud juts forth 

A mountain promontory's snowy range 

Lit up with brilliant light of sweetest hues 

Of palest pink and greyish-yellow tones. 

Slowly the sun descends ; in fan-like form 

His rays now sinking in the sea and all 

Converging to the centre of the clouds, 

In clearest mass of thinly veiled light. 

More swiftly now the changes come and go, 
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•The eye can scarce reflect unto the mind 

The varying beauties of the wondrous scene. 

The upper clouds have risen and stretch far up 

In brighter vapour in the sky's clear dome, 

The belt of light acquires a redder tone ; 

The clouds above have opened wide, and form 

A tiny lake of grey pale opal green, 

With glittering shores and headlands bright with light, 

And tiny isles of cool and vapoury grey. 

More clear and lurid grows the lower light, 

And as the sun has sunk and hid himself 

Behind a thicker stratum of the grey-blue cloud, 

The upper clouds all slowly cool into 

Light broken masses of grey-bluish mist, 

And through the centre mass of darkest hue 

Breaks suddenly a river of pure light 

That joins the tiny lake of studded isles. 

More swiftly now the sun descends 
Until he gains the edge of all the clouds, 
And all beneath him is one molten mass 
Of liquid fire ; he bursts into the light. 
The sea takes up the wondrous heaven-born hues, 
And glittering answers back in leaping flame. 
But ere the mind can grasp the mighty scene 
The sun sinks on, and dives beneath the sea. 
And standing thus betwixt the sea and sky 
Upon the edge of that vast realm of light, 
The soul leaps out to gain the godlike sphere. 
The source of light has gone, but not his power, 
For one by one the sharp projecting heights 
Of cloud by cloud, in order are illumed 
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With gorgeous purple rays. Height after height 
Is slowly touch'd with most delicious hues 
Of red and pink and amber, gold and light. 
No other word could e'er express the tones, 
For in each tone were all the shades of light. 
The heavens are all ablaze with glowing fire, 
And o'er the spot 'neath which the sun has sunk 
Enflame with glory indescribable. 
More vivid, still more vivid grows the light 
That tips each dark grey-bluish vapoury hill, 
From the dark amber belt that crests the sea, 
High to the zenith stretch the heights of flames. 

###### 
At length his power fades, the upper clouds 
Grow cool and grey, and slowly settle down 
And press upon the lower rippled mass 
That forms into a sea of solid flame, 
More brightly than e'er yet has been the glare, 
This mass glows forth with richest carmine hues. 
Slowly the glories fade, and cloud by cloud 
Assumes the grey-blue hue, but ever vivid 
Rests the amber belt of misty light, 
Until the sun's pale consort's trembling rays 
The leaping wavelets tinge with silvery gleams, 
E'en to the spot where her lost lord has sunk 
Upon his onward course beneath the waves. 
And as she mounts to follow in his path, 
His glories fade in the pale hues of night. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 



N a cold wet night in spring, before a shop 
Where, 'mid some moss, some early spring 
flowers lay, 
A ragged, dissolute old man was seen to stop, 
And mumbling, muttering low, o'erheard to say: 




" Ah, thur tha' be. Lor ! how I used to pick 'em 
A bustin' forth beneath the barren hedges ; 

Wall, saay what thay 'ool, the vine vlowers thur don't 
lick 'em, 
Thau these beant vine like thim as graws in sedges. 

" Gar, how I used to like to see 'em bustin' out 
When 'twer sa cauld and vrosty like and nippin* ; 

But, bless 'ee! then I didn't care for nowt, 
Vor I wur young and lithsum, birds a kippin'. 



" Ah, that be long ago, main long ago, 

Thur yunt naw moor o' thic thur sart fur I ; 

I never sees naw vlowers but them for show. 
Them as is put about vor volks to buy. 
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" I wur a buoy then, a bit o' a chap, 

And thought as sum day praps I mid be carter, 
Vor I loiked the vields, and didn't care a rap 

Vor them thur chaps as lives in bricks and marten 



" Lor ! how them vlowers do bring it to me mind, 

The times I've pick'd 'em when the spring wur breakin', 

Used vor to pick the fust as I could vind, 
A reglar purty posy on 'em makin'. 

• 

" And then I runn'd away and went for a sodger — 
Ah, I wur a vool, I wur, in thic thur job, 

But thic thur sargent he wur a downy codger, 
And gid I a shillun, a did, out o' his fob. 

" Od blast the vlowers ! What be I stickin' here vor ? 

A purty vool I be to stop and think ; 
I got some coin as I cud ha some beer vor, 

Better be half to go and aa sum drink. 

" But naw, naw, naw, I oodent cus the vlowers, 
ThayVe made I think o' what I mid a bin ; 

I mid a bin a drillin' arter the sowers, 
Or out in the vields a puttin barley in.. 

" And now I ain't a got a friend in life, 

Not one 'ud pick me up if I wur dead ; 
And I mid a had a kumly maid for wife, 

And a tidy roof a me own awver me head. 
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f( It's all along a the drink thay all d' saay— 

Well, I be main awld now, so 'twon't last long. 
Who cares a cuss for I ? Nor I vor thaay, 

Let's go and aa three twos — hot and strong." 
###### 
And so he pass' d away into the night, 

Ragged, half naked, 'neath the biting rain, 
To lower depths, it seemed to human sight, 

Yet who dare say the flowers spoke in vain ? 
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IMPROMPTU, 

After hearing Charles Kingsley preach to the Boys 
at Clifton College Chapel, October 3, 1869. 

^IWAS there he stood 

And pour'd forth subtle words that each 
heart moved — 

A man whose name throughout the world 
was known, 
A man whose works around the world had pass'd, 
And stirr'd up hearts to struggle for the right. 
From out his lips there pour'd forth words, 
As 'twere a mountain torrent stream ; 
Now rushing with full force 
From out the storehouse of his mighty mind ; 
Then flowing gently, ruffling not 
The passions of mankind. 
Oh, well he spoke, 

With plain but nervous English, urging on those boys 
To noble deeds, to deeds of goodness, earnestness, 
And right — not wishing them with eye low down 
To look as though they humble were ; 
But with their heads erect 
To battle with the world and overcome, 
To strive, to work, to practise, and to pray. 
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These all he urged with fitful eager Up, 

Teaching that goodness is the highest goal 

Humanity can reach. 

Goodness. Oh, none is good, save One ; 

But if in struggling to this height 

We use our life on earth, 

We then shall pass from out this world 

Into a world beyond, 

Where are the good alone. 
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A WALKING TOUR. 

URRAH, for the year has again gone round, 
The knapsack comes forth from the dust ; 
Turn up the old guides, a new route's to be 
found, 
We'll soon wear away the year's rust 

Oh the pleasure, the joy of a walking tour, 

Alone with your stick for a friend ; 
To wander away where sweet scenes allure, 

Caring naught where the day's work may end. 

Over mountain and valley, through forest and plain, 

Each fresh scene a new pleasure giving ; 
Caring all for the sunshine, and naught for the rain, 

But enjoying the full sense of living. 

The start in the morn, the good-byes at the inn,] 
The pleasure of fresh scenes exploring ; 

9 

Far, far from the rail and its rumbling din, 
No fear of lost luggage deploring. 

The day's work is over, the dinner despatch'd ; 

Then pleasantly tired to go strolling 
Past the pump in the square, where the town news is 
hatch'd, 

O'er the bridge, where the river is rolling. 
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Just one quiet smoke at the door of your inn, 
All thought of appearances scorning ; 

Then in for the night, for the sleep that will win 
Fresh strength for the start in the morning. 



s 



MUSIC. 




USIC softly, gently falling, 
On the still attentive ear ; 
Soul enchanting, thought inspiring, 
Aye suggesting heaven is near. 



Beauteous strains of wondrous music, 
Soothe the troubled, wearied mind. 

Lifting all the soul to gladness, 
Links that earth to heaven bind. 

Rising, falling, gently stealing, 
Wafting o'er our souls a spell 

Of a beatific feeling, 

To all sensuous longings quell. 



Who dare think a thought defiling 
Whilst pure strains of music flow ? 

Heart and soul and mind beguiling 
With those chords so sweet and low. 




CHARITY— A FRAGMENT. 

'EN as the setting sun on summer's eve, 
Sinking beneath the dark grey clouds, doth 

leave 
At first slight traces of the glorious rays, 
Which from the western sky in wondrous maze, 
Soon the whole heavens illume with gleams so bright — 
'Twould seem the sun's defiance to the shades of night — 
So deeds of charity in silence done 
Sink in the receiver's heart, thus sweetly won, 
And oft seem lost, sans hope of fruit or seed ; 
But a bright halo spreads around the deed, 
Lights up sweet rays of gratitude and love : 
Higher the bright beams pierce, far, far above, 
Till to the zenith spreads the glorious light, 
Then piercing heaven, is lost — to mortal sight. 



i 




SOME POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH 



CENTURY. 




HO would poems write 
Or plague his brains t* indite 

A single verse, 
For poetry's a bore, 
And writing pays far more, 
Verbose not terse. 



Tis not the thoughtful line, 
The swinging forceful rhyme, 

The moderns love; 
The twisted lengthen'd phrase 
And thoughts all in a maze, 

Now poets prove. 



One scarce can understand 
The poet's grave demand 

For high calm thought, 
When all his lines are mix'd, 
And scarce a thought is fix'd 

On what it ought 
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To be. A poet now 
Requires a mighty brow 

And brains therein, 
But to write above those brains 
With elaborated pains 

Is not a sin. 

Oh, well never more write in the glorious strain 
Where the verses swing on in accord with the brain ; 
And each line is aglow with action and force, 
Ne'er trammell'd or mystified, sensual or coarse : 
Such writing is past, the people don't need it, 
If poets won't write it they never will read it. 






SPRING. 

ARK to the birds so merrily singing, 
Filling the air with glad joyous notes! 

* 

Each tree and each thicket with music is 
ringing, 
Pour'd from a thousand melodious throats. 

See in the grass the raindrops are glittering, 
Sparkling like diamonds held forth in the sun ! 

There on the hedgerow a songster is twittering 
Low to his mate who her nest has begun. 

Forth bursts the sun through cloud masses breaking, 
Lighting their vapour with pure silvery light, 

Revealing soft depths of blue sky and awaking 
A chorus of thanks his warmth to requite. 

Hark ! through the branches the low winds are sighing, 
Plaintively murmuring they wander along — 

The whole air is laden with odours, outvying 
All odours or essences fam£d in song. 

Oh, 'tis the Springtime! and earth is revealing 
Beauties long hidden 'neath winter's dark days ; 

A feathery entwining o'er each tree is stealing, 
Swift bursting to verdure beneath the sun's rays. 





. :■ 
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LIFE. 

E live, and living yearn for what is not ; 

All life is one desire to change our state ; 
We work and chafe to change our present lot, 
And wrestle 'gainst the strength of present 
fate. 

See how the child longs to become a boy, 
His sorrows then will be but childish things, 

His life will then be one great boisterous joy, 
And all his heart with expectation rings. 

Become a boy, he longs for manhood's strength, 
To be a man and move amidst the crowd,. 

To force respect, to be esteem'd ; at length 

With power and subtle weight of mind endow' d. 

But manhood comes, and wedded life withal, 

Some hopes have fail'd, and some have been fulfill'd ; 

Upon his children now his yearnings fall, 
And their young minds with his own aims instill'd. 

Old age creeps on apace, great deeds impend, 
He slowly sinks as yet new longings loom ; 

But life goes out, and all his yearnings end, 
Perchance to be fulfill'd beyond the tomb. 



NATURE. 



From the German. 




H thou pure and holy nature, 

As a child I follow thee, 
Lead me, guide me, let thy sweetness 
Loving bondage be to me. 



And when tired and weary, resting, 

Happy in thy bosom laid, 
May thy murmurings, may thy breathings, 

Heavenly aspirations aid. 



Oh to dwell with thee for ever, 
Loving thee with soulful love, 

May thy laws so pure and holy, 
Ever sweetest bondage prove. 



AUTUMN. 




ADING the roses, fading the flowers, 
I'ast is the brightness of sweet summer hours ; 
Autumn's winds whisper low o'er the lea, 
Bidding the song birds flit o'er the sea. 



Soft mists are rising down in the vale, 
Shrouding the beauties of each shady dale, 
Forming bright pearl-drops on each barren spray, 
Hiding the sadness of summer's decay. 



Tinged are the green leaves, wondrous their hues, 
Dying in brightness, hope to infuse ; 
Telling of springtime, of bright days in store. 
When winter is past and dark days are o'er. 




HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS. 

r WAS a height above a river, 

And the waters rippled bright 
Far down in the depths at the white rocks 
feet, 
At the close of a summer's night 

Far, far away, the setting sun 

Sank low in the western sea. 
And the waves shone bright in his golden light, 

And danced in their joyous glee. 

And the woods and the rocks re-echoed 

With the song-bird's trilling lay ; 
And my heart beat high as the hour drew nigh 

Of the close of that summer's day. 

Speeding fast o'er the waters deep 

My love was hastening to me ; 
And the long long years with their hopes and fears 

Now ended in peace would be. 

Oh 1 I scarce could contain my joy, 

And I sang aloud in my glee. 
And the rocks rang out with my wild wild shout. 

And re-echoed my song to the sea. 
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Far, far away out in the west 

A cloud mist darkens the sea ; 
Though a cloud it may seem, 'tis the first bright gleam 

Of my love's near presence to me. 

And now 'neath the cloud there appears 

The sheen of the glistening sails, 
And the hull's dark height soon appears in sight, 

Speeding on with favouring gales. 

Dashing aside the glistening foam, 

Swiftly she surges along, — 
She passes the point where the river's flood 

With the sea wave mingles its song. 

Swiftly down from the heights I rush, 

Eagerly gaining the fort ; 
My wild joyous mien did e'en madness seem 

To the crowd around the port. 

And I gain the ship's dark side, 

On the deck at length I stand ; 
Oh ! where is the face I long to embrace ? 

Oh ! but for one touch of her hand. 

At length the wild fierce truth pierced madly through 

my brain. 
Oh God ! is this the end of all my years of pain ? 
My love is dead — my love lies in the cold hard sea. 
With love goes out my life — all life is reft from me. 



/ 




TRANSLATIONS. 
From the German of Mirza Schaffy. 



I. 




ROM vain pleasure to vain pleasure, 
Restless hurrying to and fro, 
Is a self-deceiving measure, — 

Soon no joys these sweets bestow. 



II. 



He who has nought to do can ne'er find time, 

Rejects all labour with a busy air ; 
Whilst he who strives and works for deeds sublime, 

Doth others aid with act and counsel rare. 





JUNE. 
Morning. 

OW glorious is the land in pregnant June, 
When all the air is fill'd with summer scents, 
And sounds melodious of sweet singing birds 
That flit from tree to tree, or rest on high, 
Poised in mid air, and joyous greeting give 
The summer winds that tremble midst the trees J 
Low o'er the grass the gentle wind doth pass, 
Swaying with wavy motion the whole fields, 
In gentle rhythm with the joyous day ; 
The sky o'erhead, of deepest clearest blue, 
Fleck'd with grey masses of light fleecy clouds, 
Adds changing shadows to the far-spread scene, 
And here lights up a field with brightest green, 
And there in shadows casts the forest hill ; 
Low fly the swallows mid the new-shorn sheep, 
That bleating speck with whitest spots the sward. 
How varied are the hues, though all are green, 
Save where a' new plough'd field of red-brown earth 
Throws up in bright relief the emerald fields. 
No dull brown cloud of noisome city smoke 
Hangs in the air to taint the sky's clear blue, 
Or tinge with death the many verdant shades 
That vary e'en from black to emerald's hue. 







36 JUNE. 

Evening. 

I stand upon a height and view the scene : 

What grand expanse of landscape lies around ! . 

The dark high hills, o'ercapp'd by vap'ry clouds, 

Shut in the richly cultivated plains, 

And all seems peace ; yet 'mid the clustering trees 

Peep forth the tiny roofs of cotters' homes, 

And here and there some greater dwelling tells 

Of striving human life and toiling souls, 

All aiming, working, fighting for some end, 

Some scheme of wealth, of fame, of power o'er men. 

All living for what will be> heeding not 

The joys and blessings of to-day, that flit, 

Too swiftly to await the long'd success. 

Oh, would men work and yet enjoy their day ! 

Oh, would men strive, and yet with kindly love 

Imbuing all with cheerful, happy joy ! 

****** 
But see, the sun bursts through the grey cloud mass, 
And floods the landscape with a glorious light, 
And ere he bids good-night unto the earth, 
Imparts a wondrous beauty to the scene. 
And must we die and leave this glorious world, 
This world of secret beauties yet untrod ? 
Ha, though we die, may we not see them all, 
Perchance, in one full view with spirit power, 
Drink in the mysteries of a thousand scenes, 
In one great draught with pure celestial joy ? 
E'en now the spirit eye can roam at will, 
Though trammell'd with the ties of fleshly bonds, 
And view again the scenes that have been seen. 
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Though oceans roll, or mountains bar the way, 
Space, time, or ties, are nought unto the mind, 
And far beyond the mind upsoars the soul. 
###### 

But slowly fades the light from out the west, 
And folds the view within the night's grey shade, 
And silently envelops all the hills, 
And wraps the scene from sight, and ends the day. 



/ 



FROM HEINE. 



HOU art a tiny flow'ret, 
So sweet, so pure, so dear, 
I look at thee, and sadness 
Enshrouds my heart with fear. 



I e'en must lay my hands on thee, ■ 
And God for thee entreat ; 

And pray that He may keep thee, 
So pure, so dear, so sweet. 



d 
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'TWAS DOWN IN WILD BOHEMIA. 




? WAS down in wild Bohemia, in bygone days 
of old, 
When lived, amidst her caverns, full many 
an outlaw bold ; 
When each fair fir-crown'd rocky height, and each deep 

shady glen, 
Were haunts of reckless robber-bands, and homes of 
outlaw'd men. 



And one wild horde of lawless men, more reckless, fierce, 

and wild. 
Had scourged the country far and wide, nor spared e'en 

wife or child ; 
Though lawless in their bloody deeds, they still one 

chief obey, 
For o'er this wild and reckless band Red Rudolf held 

the sway. 



No ruffian he or bully, but gentle in his mien, 
And unto all a noble he rightfully doth seem ; 
But he hath lost his fair birthright, and rules o'er robber 

bands, 
Though on his brow is gentleness, yet blood-stain'd are 

his hands. 
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And on the forest border there stands a tiny inn, 
Where knight and noble, squire and clown, all gladly 

enter in ; 
The landlord's hearty visage was comforting to see, 
And right good fare he spreadeth there, no niggard host 

was he. 

And oft on summer's evening the strains of music 

light 
Beguiled the hearts of all the youth that gather'd there 

at night ; 
But not for wine or music, or the jovial company, 
But for the host's fair daughter, a maiden sweet to 

see. 

Just eighteen summers o'er her head had sweetly swept 

along, 
And oh, she was a beauty rare, the theme of many a 

song; 
And many a rich young burgher his love had boldly 

told; 
But Marie ne'er would give her hand and leave her heart 

a cold. 

Those sweet young lips her love disclosed for Andre's 

manly heart, 
Ere brave young Andre's burning words could half his 

love impart ; 
True to her troth, in absence true whilst he was forced 

to be 
Far from his love, in solitude, in distant Hungary. 
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One evening in the month of May, ere twilight closed 

around, 
The garden of the tiny inn full many a guest had 

found ; 
And ere the day had fully set a minstrel came along, 
And from his harp pour'd forth sweet chords, and 

coupled them with song. 

No wandering troubadour was he, of wan or faded 

mien, 
As, gazing on th* assembled guests, he on his harp did 

lean ; 
His velvet jerkin tightly bound with band of ruby 

red, 
A jaunty cap, with feather bright, upon his noble head ; 

Then boldly from the strings he swept a stirring song of 

war, 
Then changed the tune, and echo'd forth a love song 

from afar : 
A sweet low song of pleading love, a plaintive, yearning 

strain, 
A tale of love, triumphant love, was told in the refrain. 

And Marie heard the minstrelsy, and saw the minstrel 

brave, 
And with a trembling hand she bore the wine her father 

gave; 
The minstrel took the beaker up, and strove her eyes to 

meet, 
But oh ! those timid maiden eyes dare move not from 

her feet. 

Cx 
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Again she took the cup he gave, with timid trembling 

hand, 
Nor dare before him longer stay, nor near unto him 

stand ; 
But lowly bent he to her form, and whisper'd mur- 

muringly : 
" To-morrow eve I come again, thy face once more to 

see." 

And Marie scarce could sleep that night, and when her 

eyelids fell, 
That minstrel form was ever there, and why she could 

not tell, 
A terror o'er her seem'd to fall, his voice rang fiercely 

out, 
The girdle seem'd of living blood that clasp'd his form 

about. 

Again the garden fill'd with guests, as evening fell once 
more, 

Again the minstrel came and sang his love songs as 
before : 

More passionate his amorous lay, more bold the vigorous 
strains, 

Then plaintive as a lover's sigh, whilst he his love com- 
plains. 

And Marie listen'd wonderingly, and glistening tears 

flow'd fast, 
And scarce she dare move from her place, her heart it 

beat so fast ; 
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And all night long his words rang out, and echo'd in her 
ears, 

And fiird her mind with wondrous doubts, and ever- 
changing fears. 

And ere the morning light grew bright, she left her little 

bed, 
She long'd to breathe the morning air, to soothe her 

throbbing head ; 
But oh ! how great was her surprise, in the garden there 

to see 
The minstrel stand, with folded arms, beneath a leafy 

tree. 

She faltering stood, her whole frame shook, with doubting 

tim'rous fears. 
" What dost thou here ? " she fain would ask, her eyes 

suffused with tears ; 
A spell seem'd o'er her spirit cast, but when he would 

draw near, 
At length she murmur'd dimly forth, " Why dost thou 

linger here ?" 

" Ah, Marie, 'tis for thee I wait, your beauty makes me 

bold, 
For who could see thy lovely form and still to love be 

cold ? 
Oft of thy beauty have I heard, and long'd thy face to 

see, 
That mine own eyes indeed might prove if beauty such 

could be. 
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" I came and saw thy beauteous form, thy fair young 

lovely face, 
And all my life went out to thee, naught could thy 

charms efface. 
Mine eyes have told thee of my love, my songs were all 

to thee, 
Oh say that thou wilt be my bride, that thou wilt fly 

with me. 

" I am no wandering minstrel poor, though such I seem 
to be, 

My power is great, and all my wealth shall be pour'd 
out for thee. 

No princess e'er in high estate shall thy fair state out- 
vie — 

Oh ! say that thou wilt be my wife, that thou wilt with 
me fly/' 

He clasp'd her hands, he strove to meet her timid 

trembling gaze, 
But quickly she withdrew her hands, nor did her eyes 

upraise : 
" Oh, leave me, leave me, prithee go, I am no longer 

free ; 
Another claims my love, my troth, I dare not faithless 

be." 

She turn'd and fled, and, trembling, fell upon her knees 

in prayer. 
M Oh, why was Andr6 far away ?" her heart sank in 

despair. 
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Too well she knew what deeds of shame in love's name 

had been done, 
Too much she fear'd this minstrel lord would scarce e'en 

violence shun. 

Again the evening fell, once more the garden fill'd with 

guests, 
And Marie, with a heavy heart, obey'd their oft behests ; 
Until at length the darkness fell, and soon each guest 

was gone, 
Then sadly sat she sorrowing, beneath a tree, alone. 

When softly to her side there came a cripple beggar lad, 
Who whisper'd : " He had news for her, great news, 

though somewhat sad ; 
But oh, weep not, with thy sweet care he soon in health 

will be 
As when he left to journey forth in distant Hungary." 

With joy the maiden started up, love beaming in her 
eyes, 

Her Andr£ back again once more — oh, joyful sweet sur- 
prise — 

But wherefore came he not to her ? why linger'd he 
away ? 

" Oh, say what evil hath befall'n ? I pray thee quickly 
say." 

The lad replied, with earnest mien, " No evil need she 

fear, 
Brave Andr£ had right bravely fought, just in the forest 

near : 
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Red Rudolfs self before his might had fain been forced 

to fly; 
And now he lay, his wounds to heal, in a cottage just 

close by." 

" Oh, lead me to him," Marie cried, " that I may soothe 

his pain, — 
We'll bear him here, when morning breaks, — he must 

not there remain." 
And, following the lad, she pass'd amid the forest 

trees ; 
When swift a figure darted forth, and her lithe form did 

seize. 

" Oh, stay me not," she calmly said, " what wilt thou 

then with me ? " 
" That thou shouldst be the minstrel's bride, for I can 

wed but thee." 
That voice awoke her utmost fears, she vainly strove to 

fly; 
" Oh, let me pass," she cried, besought, " my lover dies 

hard by." 

" Thy lover wounded ? nay, not he, that tale for me was 

told. 
I knew no shades of forest dark would fright thy spirit 

bold. 
To draw thee here, within my power, they spoke thy 

lover's name — 
Red Rudolf's prey is ne'er released, he ne'er foregoes 

his aim." 
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When morning dawn'd, some woodmen told what they 

that night had seen : 
" Two horsemen flying swiftly past, short space their 

steeds between, 
And o'er the neck of one dark steed a female form was 

thrown ;" 
And thus sweet Marie's direful fate by all was dimly 

known. 

And far and wide her father sought his daughter yet to 

find, 
And promised many a rich reward to soothe his troubled 

mind ; 
But soon his guests had dwindled down until one scarce 

was left, 
And thus he mourn'd, a lonely man, of daughter, guests, 

bereft. 

And now from distant Hungary, rejoicing, Andrd 

came, 
No longer poor, a rich young heir, his fair sweet bride to 

claim ; 
But soon he learn'd the bitter news, his bride was torn 

away, 
And he must with her father mourn in doubt and sore 

dismay. 

And thus they nightly met and mourn'd their beauteous 

Marie's fate, 
All through the pleasant summer-time, and in the 

autumn late ; 
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Until one eve, whilst in sad mood, with strange fore- 
boding fear, 

Brave Andr£ paced the little inn with eager listening 
ear; 

A sudden noise without was heard, the door burst open 

wide, 
A fair young form rushed to their arms : " Tis Marie !" 

both outcried. 
E'en fairer now, with pure sweet grace, and rich soft 

maiden bloom, 
Than when her loss had thrown them all in darkest, 

direst gloom. 

And oh ! the joy, the warm embrace, the questionings 

that flow'd, 
And soon they heard how Marie's soul had gleams of 

right bestow'd 
On Rudolf's heart, and forced respect, though but with 

weakening sway, 
For scarce his tyranny could brook to his fierce love 

delay. 

But that same night a priest would come, compell'd by 

force to bow, 
And join their hands in Holy Church, and bless their 

marriage vow ! 
But ah, too late ! for tyranny must yield to love's soft 

sway, 
And Rudolf's slaves prove Marie's friends, and aid her 

flight away. 
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And now that Andr£ knew his foe, his heart for ven- 
geance yearn'd 

To meet the tyrant whose foul deed such fierce revenge 
had earn'd ; 

And many a peasant, burgher bold, soon follow'd his 
command, 

And scour'd the country side to meet Red Rudolf with 
his band. 

Until at length, in one deep glen o'erhung with mighty 

rocks, 
Whose turret forms tower high in air, whilst one the 

entrance blocks, 
They found the fierce wild robber band, the peasant's 

fear and dread, 
Who savagely defend the glen, Red Rudolf at their 

head. 

And swiftly flash'd the glittering swords, and clove the 

hissing air ; 
But Andr£ fought with love's strong arm, Red Rudolf 

with despair. 
And love again the victor proves, soon ends the clashing 

strife, 
And Rudolf falls at Andres feet, and yields to him his 

life. 

And now in triumph Andr6 goes fair Marie's hand to 

claim, 
Whilst grateful hearts resound his praise and echo forth 

his fame ; 

H 
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And far and near the news spreads forth how Rudolf's 

power is o'er — 
The joyful news that his foul deeds will scourge the land 

no more. 

And joy-bells ring throughout the land to greet the 

victor's bride ; 
E'en from the Kaiser greetings came, and gifts from far 

and wide ; 
And still the tale is oft retold how in long years ago, 
Fair Marie's faith in Andre's troth did Rudolfs power 

o'erthrow. 



THE SKATERS. 

f|RIGHTLY glitters the ice-clad lake, 
As it lays beneath the wintry sky — 
Reflecting the pink of the setting sun, 
'Neath the skaters' feet as they o'er it fly. 

In waving forms they swiftly move, 

In endless windings and restless flight — - 

All gliding in rhythm to Nature's song, 
Or swiftly darting far out of sight. 

The wintry sun now slowly sets 

Ruddy and round in the rising clouds. 

Denning each twig of the leafless trees ' 
Ere the winter's night the scene enshrouds. 



I HEN twilight darkening o'er all 
Lulls troubled souls to rest, 
And soothes the heart which midday toil 
Has wearied and deprest ; 

Then in the softly waning light, 

Where sweet umbrageous trees 
Wave in the breath of summer night, 

Fann'd by the summer breeze — 

How sweet in silent solitude 

To wander forth alone. 
With naught but careless thought imbued, 

These moments sweet atone 

For many weary troublous hours, 

Of racking thought and care. 
Th' unprison'd soul with joy outpours 

Its inmost beauties rare. 

And Nature harmonizes well 

With every inmost thought : 
Each shady nook, each silent dell, 

With peaceful thought is fraught. 



r 
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Oh Nature, thou alone dost give 

The troubled soul repose ! 
In thee again the wearied live, 

Thy calm new life bestows. 






THE SEA. 




N summer days the sea is bright, 

Joyous the craft that o'er it sail ; 
At night they float in pale moonlight, 
Nor fear the approach of dangerous gale. 



Merrily dance the glistening waves. 
Under the glorious summer sun, 

Murmuring music from distant caves, 
Tossing their white crests one by one. 

But summer fades, alas ! too soon, 
And in its death gives winter birth ; 

Dark storm-clouds hide the pallid moon. 
And tempests wild rage o'er the earth. 

Lash'd is the sea to furious rage. 
Foam-crested, high the billows roar ; 

The wild winds horrid tempest wage, 
Huge breakers hurling 'gainst the shore. 



Oh God ! whose mighty arm controls 
The fierce, wild wind and raging sea. 

Shield from all harm all sea-borne souls, 
Restore them calm tranquillity. 



AGED LOVE. 



From the German of Mirza Schafky. 




NCE held I thee embraced 

With youthful, strong, right arm : 
That youth now long effaced. 
Yet still my heart beats warm. 



In all life's circling ring 
Thou art the jewel stone. 

And each sweet song I sing 
I sing to thee alone. 




THE FALLS OF THE PIUMEGNA. FAIDO. 

ORTH from the rocks the waters are rushing, 
Foaming in purity, whiter than snow ; 
Sweet tiny streamlets in bright rays are 
gushing, 
Swelling the torrent that thunders below. 

Down through the firs in mightiness dashing, 
Leaping from rock to rock, surging along ; 

Bright in the sunlight the white spray is flashing, 
Rocks, woods, and mountains re-echo the song. 

But for a moment the waters arrested, 
Form a sweet lakelet of emerald green ; 

Soft mossy banks with green firs are crested, 
Sweeter spot rarely on earth can be seen. 

Then onward again in mightier thunder 
Down to the valley in one foamy gleam, 

Dashing the rocks and the firs wide asunder, 
Lost ! in the river floods' turbulent stream. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING, 1878. 

3HE Christmas bells ring slowly out 
And pierce the laden snow-fill'd air, 
That seems to wrap their tones about 
With woe that borders on despair. 

Ho ! Christmas bells ring clearer yet. 
Pierce through the laden atmosphere. 

Ring out calm peace to those beset 
With care-worn woe this gruesome year. 

Care sits to-day in many a home. 
And smiles but hide the secret thought 

That trouble deeper yet may come, 

Though bravely has the fight been fought. 

Ring out joy bells o'er all the earth. 

Now in a snowy mantle clad ; 
Inspire sad souls with gentle mirth, 

Ring out joy bells, make each heart glad. 

For many a heart sits sad alone, 

And fierce doubts well, when sorrows press, 
Death, fraud, and wrong are victors now — 

Why strive for right, with none to bless ? 
I 
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Ring out wild bells, ring out all doubt, 
Time but foreruns futurity ; 

And snow-clad earth proclaims to-day 
That peace is won through Purity. 



1 



AIM. 

" The mind is incorruptible, eternal, and governs the human race." 



H for the power, the mighty voice, 

To make men's hearts to yearn for right ; 
To move their souls, to change their choice, 
From sensual ease to earnest fight ! 



To earnest fight for glorious right, 
To earnest fight in God's own school, 

Where right is ne'er o'ercome by might, 
Where love and love alone doth rule. 




Where pity sadden'd looks on wrong, 
And love gives strength to aiding hand ; 

Where e'en the weak o'ercome the strong, 
By constant strength in God's command. 

To lash hypocrisy, and scourge 
The canting homage paid to wealth. 

And strive from out each soul to purge 
The vices revell'd in by stealth. . 

To crush the bigot's godless hate, 
By all o'erpowering godlike love ; 

To raise the great from low estate, 
To intellectual power above. 
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For he who, with a loving sway, 
Doth gently wean men to his will, 

By some expressive thoughtful lay, 
And thus high aims strives to instil, 



Is ruler over thousand souls, 

Though power he strive not to attain ; 
Far as the light of learning rolls, 

Perchance his influence doth reign. 

That holy influence which inspires 
To better thoughts and nobler deeds, 

And ere the germ of thought expires, 
For mighty works oft plants the seeds. 

Oh, there are great ones on the earth, 
Who rule not for one little life, — 

Who rule not by the chance of birth, — 
With soulful strength their rule is rife. 

Their writings permeate all thought, 
Their actions are as beacons hail'd, 

To guide new souls where men have wrought, 
And aid success where men have fail'd. 



Who dares one rigid path pursue, 

Though sneers and gibes be o'er him cast ; 
Who dares uphold the right, the true, 

He aye is conqueror at last. 
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The petty pride of birth and place 
May swerve his actions from their aim, 

May seem to give another face 

Unto his deeds, and lend them blame. 

And so obscure the silent deeds 

Of thoughtful, earnest, working hearts ; 

And so repress the bursting seeds 
That strength unto mankind imparts. 

Yet birth and place must needs succumb, 
And bow to worth, and power revere, 

When strength has made the mind become 
The leading light by which men steer. 

In science, literature, and art, 

In hardy exploration's field, 
All, that great aims to men impart, 

Birth, wealth, and place to power yield. 

Oh for the tongue to make men strive 
To gain that power, and wield it well ; 

And dormant souls to deeds revive, 
Deeds that shall evil aid to quell ! 




HURRAH FOR OLD ENGLAND! 



g^/^W URRAH for old England ! the land of the free, 
q I rSH P Where tyrants ne'er triumph'd, whose foes 

ever flee, 
Nor dare cross the water that guard well our 
coast, 
Hurrah for old England ! our glory, our boast. 




Hurrah for old England ! our fair island home, 
Her sons love her well, though far, far they roam, 
Spreading freedom, her watchword, abroad o'er the world, 
For in liberty's cause is her standard unfurl'd. 

Hurrah for old England ! her power far and wide 
Shall increase, nor be bounded by ocean's wild tide ; 
For the ocean's our home and old England's highway, 
Through her Empire, unchallenged, none dare bid her 
stay. 



> 



What though factions divide us, while peace holds her 

sway, 
And Whigs and the Tories each strive for the day : 
At the first note of danger, united we stand, 
And strike home to the hearts of the foes of our land. 
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Not for tyranny, conquest, or mere greed of gain, 
Shall her war-cry re-echo, her brave sons be slain ; 
Her rule is for liberty, commerce, and peace, — 
The oppress'd to give freedom, th* enthrall'd to release. 

When oppression and greed 'neath tyranny's hand, 
Or savage, fierce murder doth curse a fair land, 
When conquering hordes dark crimes have begun, 
Then England shall strike until victory is won. 

Then hurrah for old England ! her praises we sing, 
With her power, her language, the wide world shall ring ! 
Let the foreigner die for his country, while we 
Make her foes revere England, and live gloriously. 



FETH ALL 
From Mirza Schaffy. 



ETH ALI was a wondrous youth, 
Endow'd with gifts both rare and sage. 
More ripe and learn'd as a child 
Than others are in studious age. 



No foolish pranks he ever play'd, 
But earnest wisdom aye display'd ; 
And thus so young his powers express'd, 
Hopes of great deeds on him did rest. 
But all these hopes were doom'd to naught, 
Feth AH no great deeds e'er wrought. 
Until they bore him to his grave, 
He ever wondrous promise gave. 



Mirza Schaffy spoke, when oft besought, 
What he of this history thought. 



Men spread the fame of wondrous youth, 
But age oft lessens that fame forsooth ; 
In autumn scarce can fruit be grown, 
Unless good seed in spring be sown ; 
Ne'er yet did prodigy on earth 
Become a man of sterling worth. 





"SOUVENT FEMME VARIE." 

H, say not that your heart is changed, 
That now another claims the vow, 
That ere your love was thus estranged, 
You pledged in tender accents low. 

You swore then that no power on earth 
Could force you break the vow sincere, 

No high-born rank, no noble birth, 
Nor money* d power, nor low-born fear. 

Yet now you say those times are past, 

You thought then that you loved me well, 

But time has proved too true at last 
How rarely hearts true souls can tell. 

But is there not some meaner power 
Which makes you break our mutual oath — 

No power of wealth, no golden dower ? 
So be it, 'twere better so for both. 
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A NIGHT IN JUNE. 



From the French of Victor Hugo. 



N summer, when the day has fled, the flowers 
around, 
Spread o'er the plain a soothing odour 
sweet ; 

With closed eyes, and ears half open to each sound, 
Sleep reigns but lightly 'neath the summer's heat. 
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The stars are purer, and the shadows seem more clear ; 

A vague, low light tinges the dome on high ; 
And the soft dawn, deeming its rising ever near, 

Seems all the night to linger 'neath the sky. 



CONFIDENCE. 



O tell another all your hopes and fears, 
Your doubts, irresolutions, heartfelt 
prayers, 
For loving, happy, peaceful, quiet years. 
Not free from work, but free from bitter cares ; 




Each, every thought, swift springing in the mind, 
To be outpour'd into another's ear, 

Into another's soul, and there to find 

Sweet sympathy, nor cold distrust to fear ; — 



Oh, this is confidence ! no slavish fear, 

That all your words and aims be deemed light. 

False, wrong unto the world they may appear, 
Yet one soul knows your end and purpose right. 



ADIEU ! 
From the German. 




DIEU ! be with thee joy and peace, 
My love, for time is fleeting ; 
And if I leave thee not to-day, 
Adieu will be thy greeting. 



Adieu ! enjoy the happy days, 

For sad ones soon will meet thee, — 

Love, peace, and joy no longer stays, 
And sorrow soon will greet thee. 

Adieu ! What matters if I go ? 

Thou know'st not how I grieve thee. 
My love for thee didst thou but know, 

Thy blessing thou wouldst leave me. 



TRANSLATIONS. 



From the German of Mirza Schaffy. 



I. 




OW hard it is fiery spirits t' enchain. 
But harder still dull souls t' enflame. 



II. 



Chafe not, oh friend, when scoffers laugh at thee ; 

But laughingly return their jeers, and know, 
The fool's loud wit makes naught contemptuous be 

But that which is indeed already so. 




THE FISHER-MAIDEN. 




From the German. 

OW sadly, oh, how sadly, 

The autumn west winds moan ; 
And a year is past and over, 
Yet I watch and wait alone. 



There, on the shore we parted, 

I felt his last kiss glow ; 
He said, " Grieve not so sadly 

That I must leave you so. 

" In spring-time Til come back, love, 
With the summer's warm sunshine, 

With the swallows and the roses, 
Then, sweet, thou shalt be mine." 

The swallows came, and the roses, 
And sparkling flow'd the Dee, 

And in the soft warm sunshine 
Lay still the deep blue sea. 

The swallows came, and the roses, 
And the spring spread o'er the land, 

Yet sadly sigh'd the surges 
Upon the rocky strand. 
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Oft from the white cliffs' summit 

I look out o'er the sea ; 
The sad waves rising and falling 

Is all that mine eye can see. 

Gone is the joyous springtime, 

Coldly the north winds sigh, 
Dead are the beauteous flowers ; 

Oh ! would I too might die. 




" DENMARK." 

AIR Denmark, daughter of the northern sea, 
Bright are thy homes amidst thy wooded 
vales ; 
Hardy thy sons, in action strong and free, 
And fair thy shores, though rent by northern gales. 

The tall white cliffs of Moen's Isle arise 
From out the dark and heaving Baltic Sea, 

And speak unto the traveller's lingering eyes 
Of England, thy ally as she should be. 

How like to England are thy inland glades, 
When thy low rounded hills are rich with grain, 

And all thy beech trees darken with their shades 
The tiny lakelets that bespread the scene. 

And round thy coast the wild north surges foam, 
E'en to thy heart they penetrate and bear 

Forth from thy bosom thy brave sons to roam 
Where'er the sea invites to do or dare. 



And thus thou art the key to all the north, 

And thy fair land, 'neath brave and hardy sway. 

May yet send bold victorious navies forth 
Aggression and invasive powers to stay. 



AN ADDRESS FOR CHILDREN'S 

HOSPITALS. 




N past historic days of which we read, 
Ere yet the world had learnt our modern 

speed ; 
Before the age of telephones or strikes, 
When men of arms bore halberds, bows, and pikes ; 
Nor sought some six miles off to batter down 
Homestead and village, citadel and town ; 
In these rare, good old times men fought and bled 
Oft in an evil cause, by tyrant led. 
Knight, scholar, yeoman, follow'd in a flock 
The path to honour, ending in the block. 
Though false their aim, e'en midst the battle's din 
They nobly, bravely strove their cause to win. 
To-night we emulate their loyal zeal, 
But with far bolder hearts, in that we feel 
For nobler cause than ours no knight e'er fought, 
No priest intrigued, no alchemist e'er wrought. 
Ambition plays no part in this night's aim, 
We seek not wealth, nor honour do we claim. 
'Tis for the children that to-night we plead — 
The tiny, helpless babes, who succour need, 
Whom poverty and sickness low have laid ; 
Our help to these by Heaven will be repaid. 

L 
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No carping soul dare plead their non-deserts — 

Their childish innocence itself asserts 

Their claim upon our love, our aid, our care ; 

We dare not teach to them that word, despair. 

Oh, think upon the tiny wasted frame, 

The little hands clutch'd nervously with pain, 

The blanched cheek, save when, with hectic flush 

Of feverish heat, 'tis tinged with fatal blush ; 

The throbbing brow, the soft imploring eye, 

The broken murmur, " Tell me, shall I die ?" 

Ah, no ! The nurse's tender care will soon restore 

That tiny form to joyous life once more ; 

Soon will the rosy hues of ruddy life 

Tinge the pale cheek, and wage victorious strife 

'Gainst foul disease, and soon the brightening eyes 

Will sparkle o'er the sights that children prize. 

For in that hospital they revel in the joys 

Of baby life, of pictures, books, and toys. 

And then, quite well, perchance some widow'd wife 

Receives again her only hope in life — 

(Her slender means, too slight her child to save, 

Blessings invoke upon the hand that gave) — 

Receives again the child she mourn'd as dead, 

Her sole hope left, yet e'en that hope had fled. 

But as the darkest hour precedes the morning glare, 

Here purest joy succeeds to dark despair. 

To be the cause of one such thrill of joy 

Is pleasure sweet, ineffable, without alloy. 

You are that cause to-night — your aid may save 

Many a child from an untimely grave ; 

In such response as yours to our appeal 

True heavenly mercy dwells with earthly zeal. 
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As some sweet glorious chord of music starts 
To quicken'd life the latent thought, imparts 
A soulful yearning to uphold the right, 
So may your efforts in our cause to-night 
Be but the germ, which, spreading like the sea, 
Rolls on in waves of boundless charity. 



"LIFEBOAT" ADDRESS. 




3£S evening, summer's eve, grey lurid clouds 
Low lying o'er the sea ; their darkness 

shrouds 
The glories of the day's departing light. 
And calmly heralds the approach of night. 
Far, far away the sun hath sunk to rest 
Low 'neath the waves ; yet lighting still each crest ' 
With brilliant vivid light ; each tiny wave 
Reflects the glories of the sky that gave, 
Then one by one the rugged shore they reach. 
And gently rippling lave the pebbly beach. 
Now night has fallen — thick, dark, murky night ; 
The low-lying clouds have risen, and hide from sight 
All trace of light or heaven ; the wind's dull moan, 
With weird, prophetic, wild foreboding tone. 
Wails mournfully, and, rising in its might, 
Soon howls and rages round that rocky bight. 
The waves, to mountains lash'd, a mighty host, 
In hideous fury crash against the coast. 
Hark ! booming dimly through the loud wind's roar, 
A sound the tempest had o'erpower'd before, 
The sharp quick echo of a cannon's roar — 
By heaven ! a ship is drifting for the shore; 
Her helm she answers not, a mightier force 
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Than human power commands her onward course, 
And drives her on the rocks that guard the bay. 
Who can save her ? What mighty hand can stay 
The fearful force that drives her to her doom ? 
What aid can pierce the tempest-raging gloom ? 
See, see on the shore the lights moving bright, 
Flashing and sparkling through thick murky night ; 
The lifeboat is launching through wild foaming waves, 
Through the tempest that, howling, defiantly raves. 
They're off from the shore, hid by the white surge, 
High borne on a mountain wave : now they emerge, 
Forced onward by men whose stout sinews ne'er shrink, 
Though each stroke bears them onward to heaven or hell's 

brink ; 
What care they for death ? They go to give life, 
So, onward again in the glorious strife. 
They're nearing the wreck — right close to her now ; 
" One stroke more, my lads ! " They're up to her bow, 
And, as her dark form crowns the waves' white crests, 
Who dare describe the thrill that fills the breasts 
Of all the stricken'd souls who crowd the deck, 
Who deem'd the sea their grave, their tomb the wreck. 
To deepest woe and utter dark despair 
Succeeds a thrill of hope too great to bear ; 
All rush to gain the boat with eager shout, 
But the stern captain's voice rings clearly out — 
" Back men ! has fear made cowards of ye all ? 
The women, children, first ; they must not fall. 
The man who dares to leave the ship," he cried, 
" By heaven ! I'll shoot him as he leaves the side." 
Their panic fears o'erawed, once more they're brave, 
And, with a will, they work the weak to save. 
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Oh, swiftly from the sinking wreck are pass'd 

The helpless forms that cling around the mast ; 

And when they, one and all, are safe afloat, 

The noble captain leaps into the boat. 

Once more the lifeboat cleaves the raging main, 

And, through the surging waves, at length they gain 

The shore they pray'd, but dared not hope, to reach. 

Now, God be thank'd, they're safe upon the beach. 

This, then, our aim to-night, to save brave life, 

And 'gainst the sea to wage victorious strife. 

Oh ! ye have aided us in this good cause — 

Your presence here to-night, your kind applause ; 

Those well fill'd, crowded seats, all plainly say 

Your hearts are with us in our work to-day. 

Oh ! not to-day alone; rest not content, 

Urge on the glorious cause till aid is sent, 

And lifeboats stud our coast where'er a rock 

Forebodes, to homebound ships, the fatal shock. 

Work well, until the noble end is won, 

And shipwreck tales recount but rescue done, 

And England's name of " Ruler of the Sea " 

Be held by chains of sweet humanity. 
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